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may provide important peer relationships. Parental employment may offer new and positive role models for children. As the review by Bloom-Feshbach, Bloom-Feshbach, and Heller (Chapter 8 in this volume) suggests, there is some evidence that how parents, especially mothers, feel about their work may affect how they feel about themselves and their children. In turn it may affect children's attitudes about themselves and their parents and their educational and career aspirations. Race, ethnicity, and religious background, as well as educational attainment, socioeconomic status, and age, may be significant determinants of mothers' attitudes about work. In general, however, research has not explored the extent and ways in which the varying conditions and meaning of work for both mothers and fathers influence child outcomes as well as parents' perceptions of their children.
Existing research has also largely failed to account for the fact that the consequences of the parental work experience may be different for parents and children. For example, immediately following divorce, working outside the home may be essential to the mother's adjustment and well-being. On the other hand it may have negative consequences for her children, who may feel doubly abandoned, especially if the mother did not work before the divorce. These types of consequences may vary for children of different ages and sexes.
In sum, as several papers in this volume have shown, work is a complex variable and its effects on children are intricately related to a variety of other factors, such as the age and sex of the child, socioeconomic level, family income, race and ethnicity, family structure, presence and age of siblings, parent education and job satisfaction, parent-child relationships, and peer relationships, to name just a few. Inevitably therefore, it is difficult to identify the distinctive characteristics of children whose sole parent or whose mother and father are in the paid labor force. Moreover, as more children grow up in families in which one or both parents are working on a full-time or part-time basis, the meaning of the work experience for parents and the consequences for their children may become almost as diverse as the families and children themselves. Indeed, to try to isolate the effects of parental employment, as a single variable, on children is like trying to identify the consequences of industrialization or urbanization.
Although we have identified no single overall effect on children that results from their parents working, we know that paid employment creates or adds to family income and decreases family time.
From our review of the existing literature a major conclusion is that the simple fact of parents working outside the home has no universallyWelfare.
